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SERMON XXXITI. 


BY REV. RUFUS W. BAILEY, DD., 


THE FAMILY THE TRUE THEORY OF SOCIETY. 


“ Anp he answered and said unto them, Have ye not read, that he which made 
them at the beginning made them male and female, and said, For this cause shall a 
man leave father and mother, and shall cleave to his wife: and they twain shall be one 
flesh? Wherefore they are no more twain, but one flesh. What therefore God hath 
joined together, let not man put asunder.”—Mart. 19: 4-6. 


Gop created man male and female. He created one man for 
one woman. He joined them in wedlock, separated them into 
families, and made this union indissoluble. He has made each 
necessary to the other. To carry out this arrangement, he has 
since kept the race in nearly a numerical equality. 

The philosophy of this whole subject is palpable. Physically, 
morally, intellectually, socially, the adjustments are so exact, so 
nice, so the result of design and contrivance as to compel our con- 
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currence with the laws of nature. Man and woman are but sepa- 
rate parts of a unit. Either is defective without the other. 

The Family is the social constitution of the race, divinely ap- 
pointed, and involves, we may say, the whole machinery of s0- 
ciety ; reaching, pervading, and controlling every form of govern- 
ment and Jaw. — Its operations are as harmonious as all the Jaws 
of nature, alike productive of benevolent ends. The whole struc- 
ture is exceedingly simple; and yet all the parts are so interwoven, 
the intertwining chords that bind the sexes together, that pervade 
the family economy, are so various, so intricate, so delicately 
woven and far-extending, that no time, nor ingenuity, nor labor 
are adequate to trace them out and define them. They shoot out 
like infinite tissues of nerves from every department of dur ani- 
mal, intellectual, and moral nature, seeking their kindred parts in 
outward objects of affection, penetrating, and embracing, and 
drawing towards themselves their fellow-beings, separate and yet 
united with “thought, feeling, taste, harmonious.” How sensible 
each to the other’s joys and sorrows! How identical their sepa- 
rate interests! How rapidly do the sensations of the one run 
along the tendrils of feeling that have reached out and intertwined 
the other, until their sympathies have become so intimate that 
* touching one affects the other too.” 

In the relative position of the husband and wife, there are ap- 

arent contradictions, and yet so accurate and nice are all the ad- 
justments, all the well-defined offices of each, that in actual exper- 
iment the harmonious movement of the whole leads all to 
exclaim: “ What a wonderful system of harmonies!” In actual 
experiment, what seemed once discordant often produces harmony, 
as sometimes in philosophy antagonistic substances neutralize each 
other; or, in combining, form a new compound homogeneous and 
salutary. The husband and wife first met as strangers, it may be 
from distant and even contending families. Yet they became 
united. All the chords of love that bound the young daughter to 
her parents, and to the home of her youth, are entwined around 
the heart of this stranger, who himself leaves father and mother, 
and cleaves to her as his wife. Their natures, thus united, become 
reproductive, and their united image is transmitted. Their off- 
spring is a true copy of themselves, abiding at the fountain until, 
by an affinity similar to that which united them, this portion of 
themselves is, in turn, withdrawn and merged into a “kindred 
drop.” So that the natural affections, like the affinities of nature, 
are constantly active to produce a series of homogeneous combina- 
tions and social harmonies. 

In the natural relations of the husband and wife, activities are 
constantly exerted to cement and strengthen domestic harmony 
and union. This action will be uniform and efficient unless inter- 
rupted by willful and unnatural perverseness. Nature acts uni- 
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formly to produce aptitude, adjustment, harmony. Intelligent 
minds, unlike matter, may oppose these natural processes, these 
inherent laws; and hence, in society, much discord is the fruit of 
a perverse action of the will. ‘So it may lie in the power of any 
one to throw the apple of discord, and interrupt domuatio har- 
mony. The wife especially may tease the husband, and the hus- 
band vex the wife so that, in their most intimate relations, the na- 
tural agents of good may be made instruments of strife. ‘The 
spear that was sharpened for their common enemy may be turned 
back upon the hand that polished its point. : The heart, that is the 
proper seat of affection and love, may flow with the bitterness of 
gall. The natural protector may devour the treasure committed 
to him. The hand that was appointed to soothe may irritate the 
feverish temples and infuriate the brain. 

Wherever there is such susceptibility of sympathy, there is a 
tremendous power of infliction.’ The mind is in high excitement. 
If, at such a time, a spirit of distrust and jealousy come to 
it, a moral inflammation supervenes which may drive to madness, 
So we find that family quarrels are the most bitter of all; and 
discords here, more than any where else, drive men to desperation, 
murder, and suicide. This is natural, and should lead the hus- 
band and wife especially to respect and treat with the utmost ten- 
derness each others’ sensibilities. The whisper of reproach, the 
mere suspicion of infidelity, the look of indifference or distrust in 
those we love, especially in our “other self,” rouses the strongest 

assions, and inflames the most virulent jealousies. Long will it 
before these, once rudely awakened, are laid asleep, and dread- 
ful their desolations while they burn and rage. Let them be bound 
down, like the giant Polyphemus in fabled story, under mountains 
of love and cherished confidence ; and let the kind offices of each 
be constantly exercised in heaping up new acts of kindness to 
crush the monster, and stifle his constant efforts to roar out and 
throw off the mountain’s weight. 

Jealousy may be said properly to be the concomitant of true 
love. This can not subsist with a state of indifference, much less 
of hatred. I do not now use the term as involving a moral dere- 
liction, but simply as implying a divided or diverted affection, so 
that familiar personal attentions towards others often create ‘unea- 
siness in the mind of a sensitive lover. Those who would live 
happily in wedlock, ought always to bear in mind that the bonds 
of union, always strong, even indissoluble, are yet so tender that 
they may be lacerated and bruised so as to become, like the sensi- 
tive nerves, only the ministers of pain and misery to the hearts 
they bind to one common destiny. We should beware, then, of 
every action which may awaken distrust in the mind whose hap- 
piness we have in charge. There are some acts of sin, and even 
of imprudence, which, although repented of and forgiven, we 
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must feel the consequences of forever. The scar is left, cicatrized, 
indelibly imprinted, associating painful recollections, and inter. 
rupting the confidence of unsuspicious love. Those, whose desti- 
nies are indissolubly linked, whose happiness is inseparably in- 
volved, ought to be employed in fencing out all the possible causes 
of distrust. Eve had better staid with Adam. The husband and 
wife often sustain each other’s virtue when either alone would fall 
a prey to the destroyer. I once knew a wife, virtuous, devoted, 
and blameless. But she was too fond of personal display, and of 
pleasure. In pursuit of these, she permitted herself to be led too 
far away and too long from her domestic associations and confid- 
ing husband. He found her at length, a poor withered thing, alien- 
ated from her home and unworthy of it. 
' Something problematical in the relative position of the wife has 
often awakened discussion, and yet the lines of office and of duty 
are distinctly drawn in nature as they are defined in Revelation. 
It may be said, perhaps, with truth, that she is the equal of her 
husband in nothing. In all things she is either his superior or 
inferior. In physical strength, inferior; in symmetry and beauty, 
superior. In intellect, she has more imagination, vivacity, bril- 
liancy, less power of reasoning, and acuteness of argumentation. 
In moral sensibility, she is greatly the superior. In power of per- 
suasion, if not of argument, she holds a controlling influence. She 
can most readily find the way to the heart, and easily subdue it. 
But when she leaves the moral and gentle means of exercisin 
control, and assumes to command, she must always expect to find 
a master. By courtesy, every thing she asks will be granted ; her 
wants will be anticipated. But when she assumes to be a man, or 
to take the place of a man, she transcends her sphere, and resem- 
bles a star thrown from its orbit, its laws of motion subverted, and 
its position doubtful. Set her in the retired position assigned her 
by the Gospel, be satisfied with her legitimate and proper influence, 
and she may rule by love without creating envy, and without dis- 
ute. 

ar The man is the head of the woman,” and she is required to be 
in subjection to her husband ; and yet she rules. From her very 
weakness, from her purity and tenderness, by her greater freedom 
from the causes of irritation, he learns to exercise forbearance, to 
respect her decisions, and seek her counsels. He rules as her na- 
tural lord; she influences him as an angel of light and love. He 
may, in the pride of his heart, hate the Gospel, and despise the 
cause of the poor, but he will go to church with her, and freely 
put his hand in his pocket to supply her charities. 

She is weak, and yet she is strong. He may rage in giant 
strength against the object of his hatred, yet let her interpose and 
she holds his arm nerveless, like the arm of a child. hile she 
is gentle, kind, affectionate, devoted, true, the mother of his child- 
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‘ren, and their guardian angel, she holds him by a silken cord 
which is stronger than the chains of a slave, stronger than cable 
because it entwines his heart, it binds the affections, the seat and 
motive power of the will. While, therefore, in the pride of his 
power he opposes force by force, towards her he is all kindness 
and condescension. But let her assume the tone of a dictator and 
of masculine command, let her prate of ‘‘woman’s rights,” and 
write a code of laws to define them any where but in the heart, 
the common law of the soul, and she appears shorn of her locks 
which are “her ornaments ;” she abjures her womanhood, she 
cuts out her breast to rest the javelin there, she affects the man, 
and must.contend with men. 

No; the proper sphere of woman is home. Her great office in 
the social system is to make that home a happy one to her hus- 
band, that his affections may center there, that he may have no 
temptation to wander, and may always hasten to return to it. Let 
her train her children so that they may be the pride of their fa- 
ther, so that he may love to own them, and be not ashamed to 
show them as the jewels of his country. Let her always stand 
ready to receive him with complacency after his conflicts with the 
world, when his brow is knit with care, when his heart has been 
rudely convulsed by contact with treachery, dishonesty or abuse, 
and his passions are striving for mastery; then, from her still and 
quiet retreat, from her communion with the innocent spirits of 
her nursery, from her closet of prayer which opens to heaven, let 
her meet him like a ministering angel; then, like a lion tamed, he 
will imbibe from her something of her own spirit, and his spirit 
will be chastened’under such a ministry. 

Here lies the great strength of the wife. Here is her high, hon- 
orable, and honored sphere of action — where men are made, 
molded, controlled—not where they contend and cherish the an- 
gry passions. Does she seek for honor? It lies in the honor she 
renders to her husband, “calling him lord ;” in her children, edu- 
cated and led in paths of usefulness and heaven; in her domestic 
arrangements, the admiration of all. Doesshe seek for happiness ? 
Where can she find it, if not in a peaceful home? The wife was 
appointed to make a home for man, to form a center for his affec- 
tions, and bind him there; to act constantly as oil upon the trou- 
bled waters of life. Ifa man quarrel with me, I let him go home 
before I press the issue. If he has a home, an honored wife, a 
family, I am sure to see him in the morning with a subdued spirit, 
and more ready to render justice. I honor, above all, the wife 
who does her office, who administers from the sanctuary of home 
to the troubled spirits of men, to soothe their sorrows and allay 
their passions; to snbdue them by gentleness and truth, and to 
send them all out every morning with the law of kindness im- 
printed on their hearts by a new lesson of love. - 
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L lately saw a scene for a painter, exemplifying most clearly the 
position of the wife. Two men had become violently enraged, 
and sought each other with deadly weapons. I trembled for the 
issue. But as they came near their arms fell powerless, and their 
voices of anger softened. I pressed through the crowd and saw a 
female figure, like the presence-angel, standing between them. She 
was the wife of the one and sister of the other. She spake not— 
but she had power. She led her husband home, and in the morn- 
ing he went with a brother’s heart and sought a reconciliation. 

he position of the husband is one no less important in the of- 

fices he is called to discharge. He is the natural protector of the 

entle spirits that dwell in his house, the ministers of peace that 

over around him. He has bone, and sinew, and muscle to fit 
him for his duties, to labor for their support, to defend their home- 
rights, to build and watch, and, if need be, to fight for them. Is 
his house his castle? He is the outstanding sentinel to eye the 
approach of danger, to challenge every visitant, and keep off every 
foe. He is the first officer there, to discipline the sons, and ap- 
point to every office of labor, and enforce every duty. May we 
compare the family to a little empire? He is the king, the sove- 
reign ruler. Isita garden? He is appointed to dress it and keep 
it. Is ita school of learning? He is the presiding teacher, re- 
sponsible for his charge at the great audit-day. It is a church, of 
which he is the high priest ; an ante-chamber to the great judg- 
ment-hall of the universe, where he trains a company for the final 
decisions of the last day. The candidates for heaven shall come 
up in families. As they have been instructed and influenced by 
the parents generally, their characters have been formed to virtue 
or vice. He exercises authority in his household by command ; 
the wife has no less power by persuasion. The balance of power 
between them is always a problem, insoluble and difficult to com- 
pare because exercised through different channels. ach is effici- 
ent. Both, united and acting in concert, produce the most perfect 
domestic government for training the little community of minds 
committed to their charge. In the structure of that patriarchy, 
the most accurate checks and balances, the closest bonds of union, 
the nicest adjustments are every where interwoven with its very 
elements, banepareble from its parts, active in their nature, and ex- 
tinct only with life itself. Its laws are unwritten, inherent, self- 
adjusting. They act like the power of gravitation, closely uniting 
all the bodies of the system, and urging them on in their orbits 
around a common center, while a common sympathy binds toge- 
— families of the earth, held to a great center and source 
of all. 

The position of the mother is full of responsibility. Every 
mother in some sense represents the entire line of her posterity. 
She can hardly entertain an emotion without communicating a 
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sympathetic feeling. The nature and extent of the connection of 
soul with soul and body with body we can not easily define. 
Yet we know that every man is so connected with his ancestry as 
to be a true representative. Is he addicted to any vice, physical 
or moral? We immediately inquire for its connection with the 
habits of his parents. Mental, moral, and physical idiosyncrasies 
are inherited. Is a man timid or brave, or peculiarly intellectual 
or imbecile? We expect to find that his mother was so before 
him. Nothing is more common than the impression that peculiar- 
ities of constitution are inheritances of nature or education. 

How few mothers appreciate their own influence, and the re- 
sponsibilities of their office! ‘ No instruction,” says an eloquent 

rench writer, “ will throw deep roots into a country, unless it 
reaches children through the mother, and men through women, 
The public instructor is only a dry instrument, who teaches the 
alphabet ; the mother of a family, is a moral power, ripening 
thought, at the same time that she opens hearts to love and souls 
to charity.” 

An excellent American mother has said: ‘‘ Let us keep our 
children for our own during their earlier years; the world will 
have them long enough afterwards. Let us, during the whole pro- 
cess of their education, feel and fear the omnipotence of habit. 
For if the toiling atom beneath the waters is able to construct a 
reef which may make the proudest ship a wreck; shall we dare to 
look upon the slightest evil habit, and say it is harmless? Though 
its work may have been done secretly as under the flood, yet the 
cry of a lost soul may be its herald at the judgment.” 

Consider the influence of home. The society of those we love 
exerts a genial influence on the affections, warms, animates, and 
brings them into contact with their appropriate objects. Society 
among strangers may, on the contrary, awaken and give strength 
to the passions ; and this because the conflict of competition is not 
there modified and controlled by the presence of those we love. 
Hence a spirit of licentiousness is often engendered, and being in- 
dulged, sometimes becomes flagrant. The natural tendency of li- 
centiousness is to infidelity. A conscience convicted of wrong 
finally comes to make demands which must be answered. It can 
not always be silenced without a reason, and to close the argument, 
the fool says in his heart: “There is no God.” ‘Let us eat and 
drink, for to-morrow we die.” Thus he, who can not, persuade 
himself that his practices are right, and who resolves nevertheless 
that he will not abandon them, flies to infidelity to turn the edge 
of conviction for the present, and hopes for annihilation, perhaps; 
to save him from a final settlement with his conscience or his judge. 
So every moral dereliction tends to infidelity. But how can such 
a fatal course be pursued in a happy and harmonious family, where 
the mind is sustained in its legitimate processes by the vigorous 
action of the moral convictions constantly urged ? 
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If such be the effect of family discipline on the moral constitu- 
tion, it is not less important on the political institutions of society. 
A nation must be what its families are. Its citizens are made in 
the families which compose it. If in the family, under that first 
of all human governments, they have imbibed a spirit of insubor- 
dination and contempt of law, they will carry it through life with 
them. The stamp is given to their character there, and they will 
hardly be afterwards reformed, from the strong direction given by. 
the do of the nursery and domestic discipline. 

In society, a man is held to a course of virtue by chords of love, 
by the eyes that are upon him, and a deep feeling of regard to 
public opinion. Divest him of these relations, and separate him 
from their influence, his passions rage, the affections wander and 
evaporate without an object, or merge in the passions. But let 
him know that he has a father, a mother, a sister, a wife, a child 
to feel exquisitely every sensation he feels, to feel, too, and to suf- 
fer keenly for his derelictions—and the man who will be able to 
brave his own conscience and the public frown, who can commit 
suicide and destroy his own soul, will revolt at his own acts when 
he sees that they strike the heart or plant thorns on the pillow of 
a fond parent, an affectionate sister, a devoted wife, or beloved 
child. He who can trample on his own reputation, or even sacri- 
fice it-to his appetites, may yet not be able to meet his friends in 
tears for his delinquency. This strong hold does the family take 
on the depraved heart. He, therefore, who invades this moral 
sanctuary, besieges the citadel of human virtue. If he succeeds, 
every virtue withers. Just in proportion as this sanctuary is dese- 
crated and subverted, the reins of appetite will be slackened and 
licentiousness prevail. Look at France, when the marriage cove- 
nant was renounced, or its obligations relaxed, and what was the 
consequence? ‘ No Sabbath ”—“no human government ”—“no 
God ”—were the rapid conclusions which followed the immolation 
of the family altar. 

In order to form a tolerably correct idea of the moral condition 
of any people, we have only to know the state and condition of its 
families. This is the true index of all the social virtues; and he 
who would reform society with “no government,” no parental 
authority, no intermediate control, no restraint but the native 
sense of obligation, will soon prove that human depravity is 
stronger in the heart than any native sense of right. 

Wedlock is the appointed condition of the sexes in relation to 
each other. it is their natural and proper state; necessary to en- 
able them to discharge their social duties and secure their high 
destiny. That must be, therefore, a false position which assigns 
any individual of the race, without a special reason, to a different 
social relation. And that must be emphatically a wrong state of 
society where this order of nature, and the express divine precept 
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enforcing it, is ws see: 4 violated. It is plainly so in the theory 
of society, in its natural structure and demands; it is so by the 
divine law expressly defined ; it is so in experience. 

Early marriages are as plainly dictated by public policy as they 
are indicated by nature or by express command. Early love 1s 
the most pure, the strongest, and the most enduring. It should, 
if possible, be taken -advantage of, to bind the hearts of those 
whom God has joined. Whatsort of Christian union can present 
a more interesting scene than that of the young husband and wife 
entering together on the great duties of life, uniting their efforts 
to fulfill the great objects of their existence, and training, in the 
vigor of their. life, a family of children to be the props of their 
old age, and their memorial of honor after they are dead! Yet how 
often is this union deferred to middle age, or neglected altogether! 

The reasons for this default, perhaps, lie most often with that 
party which is most injured by it. The want of domestic econo- 
my, @ factitious state of society where wants are multiplied and ex- 
penses increased, an extravagant style of living, any departure 
from an elegant simplicity, and from a limitation of expenses to 
slender means, must interpose a barrier to early marriages and in- 
terrupt the salutary arrangements of nature. 

Every violation of the laws of nature brings its own penal con- 
sequences and multiplies vice: none, perhaps, more directly and 
surely than the neglect of family arrangements in early life. So- 
ciety is left dismembered, and raging passions assume control. 
Look at France, where the violation of these settled forms has 
been once attempted. Morality and religion soon became by- 
words, and the government of God was boldly renounced. Look 
at any country where the support of families is rendered difficult 
and marriage deferred; vice is rife in its worst forms, the weaker 
sex is degraded, and the strongest defenses of public morals, the 
family fortresses, are laid desolate. 

When woman ceases to be pure, she ceases to command respect. 
While she brings a blameless character to the public reproof of 
vice, her hand is eloquent. She stands like the angel with a flam- 
ing sword at the gate of our paradise, that nothing forbidden may 
enter. Vice shrinks appalled: the tempter flees. Every well-or- 
ganized family is a figure of that primeval garden. ‘Woman, in 
every age, occupies the position of our first mother. While she 
stands in her integrity, every other moral desolation may be re- 
paired. But with her dereliction, every plant withers, and the 
plowshare passes over the threshold: that house is desolate; 
that garden is grown over with weeds. The only preventive to 
such a result is the thorough organization of society into families, 
and this can be effected only by that practice of domestic econo: 
my which will justify early matrimonial arrangements and the 
complete organization of society into families, in obedience to the 
plainest indications of nature and the express command of God. 
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As this organization is the dictate of nature, it is declared to be 

rpetual, terminated only by that life which it was designed to 

less. The high contracting parties can be absolved neither by 
the law of God nor by their own caprice. Legally and morally 
they can never be separated but by an act which forever renders 
the offending party unworthy of confidence in this relation, as it 
destroys in its nature the unity of the whole family economy. 
From the nature of this union, that violation of the marriage cov- 
enant necessarily dissolves it. The mutual confidence of the con- 
tracting parties is destroyed the moment a stranger is admitted to 
divide the affections of the heart and share the marriage bed. 
Beyond this necessity, which nature defines, divorces are the spawn 
of passion, licentiousness, and lust. The human law that sanc- 
tions them is a fallacy, the parties to such a fraud upon nature dis- 
inherit themselves and retire from Paradise. 

We have only to recur to the thirty-three nations of our con- 
federacy for illustration. South-Carolina has no law authorizing 
divorce, and her standard of morals is Roman in the pristine pur- 
ity of that republic. From this model State we travel down as 
nat nuptial bond is loosened, till we arrive at Salt Lake and bar- 

arism. 

Of the Romans, Daniel Webster said that he could almost be- 
lieve every thing related by historians of their extraordinary vir- 
tues, public — domestic, when he dwelt upon the fact that, 
thonat their laws authorized divorce, yet for the first five hundred 
years no individual ever availed himself of such a license! It was 
the domestic training, he said, it was the mothers, who made a 
Publicola, a Camillus and Coriolanus. Women, protected by tne 
inviolability of the nuptial bond, were invested with a dignity 
that gave authority to instruction, and made the domestic hearth 
the nursery of heroes. 

Public virtue, he said, fell with private morality. Under Impe- 
rial Rome, divorces were sought for and obtained upon the most 
frivolous pretexts, and all domestic confidence was destroyed. 
The inevitable consequence was the loss of all public morality. 
Men who had been false to their private obligations would not be 
true to their public duties. Czesar divorced his wife and betrayed 
his country. The sanctity of the nuptial bond, he said, is in my 
opinion one of the principal causes, if not the chief cause, of the 
superior refinement, freedom, and prosperity enjoyed at the pres- 
ent time by Christian nations, 

I close by the repetition of my text: “ And Jesus answered and 
said unto them, Have ye not read, that he which made them at 
the beginning made them male and female, and said, For this cause 
shall a man leave father and mother, and shall cleave to his wife: 
and they twain shall be one flesh? Wherefore they are no more 
twain, but one flesh. What therefore God hath joined together, 
let not man put asunder.” 
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SERMON XXXIV. 


BY REV. MR. F——.* 


THE TRANSFIGURATION OF CHRIST. 
“HE was transfigured before them.”—Mark 9: 2. 


“‘ WITHOUT controversy, great is the mystery of godliness :, God 
was manifest in the flesh.” If there be any wonder greater than 
the incarnation of the Son of God, it is the humiliation and suffer- 
ing which characterized his life upon the earth. Though the only 
begotten and well beloved of the Father, equal with him in honor 
and glory, the joy and admiration of Heaven, loved, reverenced 
and adored by angel and archangel, by cherubim and seraphim, 
and by all the holy and good in the universe; his life upon the 
earth was nevertheless a life of the deepest abasement. He was 
despised and rejected of men, a man of sorrows and acquainted 
with grief. Poor—poorer than the birds of the air and the beasts 
of the field, for they had their nests and their lairs; but “‘the Son 
of God had not where to lay his head;” dependent for his sup- 
port either upon his own exertions or upon the kindness of friends; 
frequently called to endure in their worst forms, cold and hunger 
na thirst and fatigue; treated with indifference and scorn, with 
shame and contempt; cruelly mocked and scourged and spit upon; 
and, finally, put to an ignominious and painful death, by those he 
had befriended, and whom he came to save; he presents to us an 
object of the greatest wonder. Can this be the Son of God? 
Where are the proofs of his divinity? How is it possible for us 
to believe that this poor, despised, way-worn sufferer is the Mes- 
siah, of whom the prophets speak? I answer, throughout his life 
of humiliation os suffering, in the midst of the deepest abase- 
ment and the sorest agony, there were manifestations of his glory 
—manifestations which prove undeniably and incontestably his 
divinity. His birth, his baptism, his temptation, his agony in. the 
garden, his crucifixion on Calvary, which were the most remarka- 
ble instances of his humiliation, were accompanied with the most 
remarkable displays of his exaltation and glory. And not only 
at_ these marked periods, but also in the midst of his ministry, 
which was itself a continued humiliation, there was given this 


* By request the name of the author is omitted—reluctantly.—Eb, 
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same kind of evidence, this same manifestation of divine glory, 
To this the text refers. The transfiguration of Christ was the 
drawing aside of the vail which concealed the glory of his God- 
head, and a decisive proof of his Messiahship. There shone in 
him and about him such an effulgence of glory, and there was 
given in the voice from heaven such signal evidence of the appro- 
val of God, that no one contemplating that scene can entertain for 
a moment the shadow of a doubt that he was and is what he 
claimed to be—the Christ—the Son of God. 

The narrative given by the different evangelists of this remark- 
able event in the life of our Saviour is both interesting and in- 
structive. 

Let us review the narrative, as gathered from the sacred records, 
and consider some of the lessons taught by it. 

An account of the transfiguration is given by three of the evan- 
gelists, Matthew, Mark and Luke; and is alluded to in the writ- 
ings of the fourth. In regard to all the main and essential points 
they agree. There is nothing like contradiction between them. 
The accounts are not, however, copies of one another, but inde- 
pendent descriptions, by different persons, of the same transaction ; 
and, as is natural where different persons relate the same fact, cer- 
tain details and particulars are mentioned by one, which are passed 
over in silence by the others. We are expressly informed as to 
the time when the transfiguration took place. *The evangelists 
unite in saying it was six days after what was previously recorded. 

The reference here made is to a remarkable conversation, re- 
corded in the preceding chapter, in which Christ had endeavored 
to remove the erroneous views entertained by his disciples, in re- 
gard to the nature of the kingdom he came to establish, and had 
opened their eyes with reference to the humiliation which awaited 
him, telling them that “the Son of Man must suffer many things, 
and be rejected of the elders, chief priests, and scribes, and be 
killed, and after three days rise again.” No doubt they felt sad- 
dened and much discouraged by what he told them; and, in all 
probability, one object of his transfiguration was to revive their 
drooping spirits, strengthen their faith, and advance their views of 
his character and office. However this may be, it is very evident 
from the fact they are so precise in regard to the time, that the 
strange, wondrous sight they beheld on the Mount of Transfigura- 
tion, imprinted itself indelibly on their memories, for their account 
was written atleast thirty years after the occurrence had taken place. 
“ And after six days, Jesus taketh Peter, James, and John his 


* Luke says it was “about an eight days after these sayings,” (Luke 9: 28,) 
meaning it was that day seven-night, six whole days intervening, and it was the eighth 
day. Though there may be a seeming, yet there is no real, contradiction between the 
evangelists in reference to the time of the transfiguration, for evidently they all refer 
to the same time—six, or about eight, days after what was previously recorded. 
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brother, and bringeth them up into an high mountain apart.” The 
name and situation of this mountain are unknown, and must re- 
main unknown, for the description given of it is so general that it 
is impossible to ascertain what mountain it was. From its being 
spoken of as “an high mountain,” it is commonly supposed to be 
Mount Tabor, which is the highest mountain in Galilee. Itis wor- 


thy of remark, that many of the most important incidents in the» 


life of our Lord—his transfiguration, repeat death, ascension, 
took place on mountains, and also that it was his custom to ascend 
mountains for prayer. It is also worthy of remark that Moses 
and Elijah, who appeared with Christ in glory, are associated in 
our minds with mountains. We never think of Moses without 
thinking of Mount Sinai, and calling to mind the forty days and 
forty nights he spent on that mountain, holding intercourse with 
God. Wenever think of Hijah without thinking of Mount Horeb, 
where God revealed himself to the disheartened — not in the 
whirlwind, or earthquake, or fire, but in the still, small voice. 
Though we are not informed, and can not determine, why God has 
chosen mountain-summits as most suitable places for a revelation 
of himself, yet we may reasonably conclude it was chiefly because 
of their solitude and removal from interruption. 

The witnesses of Christ’s transfiguration were Peter, James, and 
John. Three were chosen, because they were a sufficient number 
to bear testimony to the faci of the transfiguration, for the law 
required no more than two or three witnesses to constitute a regu- 
lar and judicial proof: “out of the mouth of two or three wit- 
nesses shall every word be established.” These three were chosen, 
because they were the chief of the disciples and the special favor- 
ites of Christ. From the number of the twelve, who were them- 
selves chosen from the great body of his disciples, Christ selected 
three to be his stated followers, and admitted them to a more pecu- 
liar intimacy than the rest; and even of these three there was one 
who lay as it were in his bosom, and was called “the disciple 
whom Jesus loved.” Christ has thus thrown a charm and a sa- 
credness around human friendships, by manifesting the same at- 
tachments as age common among men. When he lived, a man, 
upon the earth, he had his friends. 

Towards evening, Christ, with his disciples, arrives at the foot 
of Mount Tabor. Leaving the body of his followers below, and 
taking with him only the three favored ones, he ascends the moun- 
tain, seeking its retirement and solitude for the purpose of prayer, 
While he is engaged in prayer, the disciples, under the pressure of 
fatigue, fall asleep. The toils of the past day, and. their solemn 
situation amidst the loneliness of night, upon a mountain, with the 
Saviour apart, conspire to produce drowsiness and weariness, 
Luke says “they were heavy with sleep.” Suddenly they are 
roused by a glare of light, and to their amazement they perceive 
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that a great change has come over their Master. He is trans. 
figured before them. The fashion of his countenance is altered; 
“‘meekness has given way to majesty, sadness to dazzling glory, 
the look of pity to the grandeur of a God.” The perfect splen- 
dor of the sun adorns his face and person, and the rays, streaming 
through his garments, make them exceeding white and glistening, 
as white as snow, as white as the light, so as no fuller on earth 
could whiten them. 

It would seem as if heaven had come down to earth, for surely 
heaven’s brightness and heaven’s glory encircle that consecrated 
spot, and all around the Saviour’s form there flows an atmosphere 
of strange and wondrous beauty. So amazed and overwhelmed 
are the disciples with the glorious appearance of their Lord that 
at first they see naught else but him; but soon they discover he is 
not alone. There beside him, wrapped in the same shining vest- 
ments, stand Moses and Elias. Awe-struck, they gaze and listen, 
and soon voices and words reach their ear. They hear the sub- 
ject of discourse between the glorified three, and to their amaze- 
ment learn it is the sufferings and death of the one who has sum- 
moned the others from the spirit-world to take part with him in 
his glory. ‘“ And behold,” says the sacred record, “there talked 
with him two men, which were Moses and Elias, who appeared in 

lory, and spake of his decease, which he should accomplish at 

erusalem.” Peter can remain silent no longer. With character- 
istic impetuosity, he gives expression to his excited feelings in the 
words: “ Lord, it is good for us to be here: if thou wilt, let us 
make here three tabernacles ; one for thee, and one for Moses, and 
one for Elias.” Macknight suggests the idea that the disciples may 
have supposed that Christ would now prove himself the Ling ex- 
ted by the people, and excite the popular favor by exhibiting 
imself in this heavenly pageantry ; iol Peter offered to prepare 
@ pavilion for his sovereign, and others for his two renowned com- 
panions. But it was a hasty speech, for he uttered it, as Luke tells 
us, ‘ not knowing what he said.” While Peter is still speaking, 
a bright cloud overshadows them. Jesus, with Moses and Elias, 
enter it, and are thus inclosed as in a sanctuary, while the disciples 
stand without. This cloud was a token of God’s peculiar pres- 
ence; it was in acloud that God, in former days, took possession 
of the tabernacle and temple; and we are told that when the cloud 
“covered the tabernace, Moses was not able to enter,” and when 
it filled the temple, “the priests could not stand to minister by 
reason of it.” 

. No wonder the disciples were afraid to enter a cloud thus filled 
with the divine presence, and moreover made vocal by the voice 
of God, saying: “ This is my beloved Son, in whom I am_well 
pleased: hear ye him.” 

When they saw this cloud, and heard this voice, “ they fell on 
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their face, and were sore afraid.” Christ, observing their fear, 
comes to their relief. He “ touched them and said, Arise, be not 
afraid.” “It is not the voice of an angry God, but of God well 
pleased with me, and in me with you; it is the voice of my God 
and your God, of my Father and your Father; arise, stand on 
your feet, be of good courage; no harm shall befall you.” 

“And when they had lifted up their eyes, they saw no man, 
save Jesus only.” The bright cloud had melted into thin air, 
Moses and Elias were departed, the dazzling splendor of the Savi- 
our’s appearance had ceased, and they four remained such as the 
were when they came up into the mountain. As they returned, 
Jesus commanded them not to divulge the transaction until he 
should rise from the dead. Upon this, there followed an interest- 
ing conversation with respect to the fulfillment of prophecy in the 
coming of Elias. Fully convinced from what they had seen and 
heard that their Master was the Messiah, the disciples ask; ‘‘ How 
then say the scribes that Elias must first come ?” 

The meaning of the question is this: ‘Since thou art the Mes- 
siah, how is it that Elias, as we have now seen him, did not pre- 
cede thee?” He replied that Elias truly should come first, and 
restore all things; but that already,an Elias had appeared in John 
the Baptist. 

Such is the account of the transfiguration of Christ, as gathered 
from the sacred records. It may be called the most striking mira- 
cle there recounted, and will well repay the further inquiry and 
reflection we may give it. 

There are many important truths taught or illustrated by the 
transfiguration of Christ. 

1. We are taught the future glory of Christ. His appearance 
on the Mount of Transfiguration was a representation of the glor 
with which he will be invested, when, at the end of the world, he 
shall a second time appear upon the earth. In the conversation 
with his disciples, recorded in the preceding chapter, Jesus had 
told them that the Son of Man would come in the glory of his 
Father, with the holy angels, and would reward every man accord- 
ing to his works. The transfiguration was a picture or exemplifi- 
cation of this, 

It is worthy of remark that John, in his vision of heaven, be- 
holding the glory of Christ, describes his appearance in nearly the 
same terms as are employed to describe his glory on the mount. 
‘“‘ His head and his hair were white like wool, white as snow; and 
his countenance was as the sun shineth in his strength.” . Luke 
calls his appearance, after being transfigured, “his glory.” John, 
who was himself present at this appearance, gives it the same 
name: “ We beheld his glory, as of the only begotten of the Fa- 
ther.” And Peter, who was another witness to the transaction on 
the mount, refers to it by a similar expression: ‘For he received 
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from God the Father honor and glory, when there came such a 
voice to him from the excellent glory, ‘This is my beloved Son, in 
whom I am well pleased.’” The appearance of Christ, when he 
shall come the second time, will be Godlike. Language is inade- 
quate to express the splendor and majesty which will adorn his 
face, encircle his person, and make his way one of dazzling bright- 
ness and terrible power. 

He will not come as the Babe of Bethlehem, as the despised 
Nazarene, as the man of sorrows, as the meek and lowly Jesus; 
but as the King of kings and the Lord of lords; and will appear 
with all the ensigns of majesty and regal dignity that become his 
character as Judge of the quick and the dead. His first coming 
was in the meanness of sinful flesh—his second coming will be in 
the glory of God. At his first coming, he was attended by a few 
poor and despised fishermen—at his second coming, he will be at- 
tended by a retinue of the myriads of his saints and by all the 
holy angels. 

2. We are taught the doctrine of a general resurrection. The 
transfiguration of Christ points forward to the completion of his 
work, namely, his resurrection. The power which dwelt in him 
from the beginning, and whereby, after his sufferings, he subdued 
death and corruption, was, on the Mount of Transfiguration, suf- 
fered to shine forth through the dark vale of the flesh, as a type 
and pledge of his future complete and abiding glorification. But 
the doctrine of the resurrection is taught more clearly by the fact 
that there appears with Christ on the mount two persons who had 
many years before departed out of the world, Moses and Elias, 
The one had been dead nearly fifteen hundred years, and the other 
about nine hundred. That they actually appeared in their own 
proper persons, there is no reason to doubt. Some have even gone 
so far as to suppose that the body of Moses did not see corruption, 
but was reserved for this appearance. The supposition is indeed 
possible, but there is neither ground nor necessity for it. It is 
true, we know not where his sepulcher was, but we know his body 
was actually buried, and in all probability it underwent the usual 
change of nature; and, as the whole transaction was miraculous, 
it was just as easy for Omnipotence to restore life and form to a 
body moldered into dust, as to rednimate a body preserved uncor- 
rupted and entire. ‘“ With God all things are possible.” 

rom the fact that the Bible every where represents Christ as 
“the first fruits of them that slept,” we may infer that Moses was 
not finally raised. Like Lazarus and others, who, to serve some 
wise purpose of God, were summoned from the sleep of death, 
Moses returned to the grave’s repose, there to wait till the morn- 
ing dawn, when “all that are in the grave shall hear the voice of 
Christ, and shall come forth, they that have done good unto the 
resurrection of life, and they that have done evil unto the resur- 
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rection of damnation.” Of the glorious change of the dead in 
Christ, Moses, at the transfiguration, was the type. 

Elias did not die, but was translated. He was taken to heaven 
without tasting death. Doubtless his change was wrought “in a 
moment, in the twinkling of an eye,” when the chariot and the 
horses of fire parted him from the earth, and he went up by a 
whirlwind into heaven ; it was then that “ the one put on 
incorruption, and the mortal put on immortality.” Elias was thus 
a type of those believers who will be found alive at the day of 
judgment. Paul teaches that not all will sleep in the grave: some 
will be living on the earth “at the last trump ;” but all who are 
Christ’s, whether living or dead, will be changed—will relinquish 
the image of the earthly for the image of the heavenly. “If we 
believe that Jesus died and rose again, even so, them also which 
sleep in Jesus, will God bring with him. For the Lord himself 
shall descend from heaven with a shout, with the voice of the 
archangel, and with the trump of God; and the dead in Christ 
shall rise first. Then we which are alive and remain shall be 
caught up together with them in the clouds, to meet the Lord in 
the air; and so shall we ever be with the Lord.” 

There is another truth connected with the resurrection, taught 
us by the transaction on the mount—a most interesting and pre- 
cious truth: we shall know, and hold intercourse with one another 
in heaven. We are not informed, and therefore can not deter- 
mine, whether our future bodies will be composed of page the 
same materials which compose them now ; probably they will not, 
but we know there will be such a resemblance between them and 
our present bodies, that we can call them our own, and others will 
recognize them as ours. Moses and Elias were together with 
Christ on the mount, and held communion with each other. They 
were known and recognized by the disciples who witnessed the 
transfiguration. May we not infer from this that the saints in hea- 
ven will know one another? The happiness of heaven is a social, 
not a selfish or solitary joy. God has made us social beings, anda 
great part of our happiness in this life is derived from the attach- 
ments we here form; and as God will not destroy what he himself 
has made, and what he has pronounced as good, we may reasona- 
bly expect that if we love each other in the Lord on earth, we will 
do so in heaven. But oh! how much stronger, purer, holier will 
be our intercourse above! What friendship of earth is not some- 
times marred by doubts, apprehensions, suspicions? The friend- 
ships of heaven will be free from all such imperfections. Lan- 
guage is too weak, and imagination too poor, to portray or even 
to conceive the intimacy of intercourse, the promptness of commu- 
nication, and the sympathy of feeling we will enjoy in heaven, 
where all our duties and employments will dispose us to love, 
where doubts and suspicions never enter, where affections never 
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grow cold or attachments grow weak, where the very atmosphere 
we breathe is love. 

3. The transfiguration of Christ teaches another truth intimately 
connected with what we have been considering, namely, the doc- 
trine of a future retribution. 

Christ told his disciples that when he would come in the glory 
of his Father, with the holy angels, he would reward every man 
according tohis works. And we are elsewhere informed that “ we 
must all appear before the judgment-seat of Christ, that every one 
may receive the things done in his body, according to that he hath 
done, whether it be good or bad.” It is true, the righteous in that 
day will not be acquitted on the ground of their good works, but 
still these will be presented as evidences of their interest in the 
righteousness of Christ, while, on the other hand, the evil deeds 
of the wicked will be brought forward, not only as evidences of 
their being strangers to Christ, but also as the grounds of their 
condemnation. ‘To those on his right hand the King will say, 
** Come ye blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for 
you from the foundation of the world.” To those on his left, 
“Depart from me, ye cursed, into everlasting fire, prepared for the 
devil and his angels.” ‘ These shall go away into everlasting pun- 
ishment, but the righteous into life eternal.” 

We have an emblem or representation of this doctrine in the 
fact that Moses and Elias appeared with Christ in glory—a glor 
somewhat similar, we may suppose, though far inferior to that wit 
which Christ was invested. Both Moses and Elias were eminently 
devoted men. Through a long life, they labored much and suf- 
fered much in the service of God. They proved themselves true 
and faithful men in the midst of a perverse generation, and did all 
in their power to teach men their duty both to God and man. 
Were they, while they lived, rewarded for their devotion and fidel- 
ity? Byno means. It was not till their labors on earth were 
ended, and they had reached heaven, that the crown of glory en- 
circled their brow. Their appearance on the Mount of ‘T'ransfig- 
uration was a representation of the glorified state of the saints in 
heaven. Brethren, in what, think you, will our reward of glory 
consist? It will be in our being made like Christ, and being for- 
ever with him. These vile bodies will be changed, and will be 
fashioned like unto his glorious body, and we shall be forever and 
ever with our Lord. 

With this scene before us, and engaged in such contemplations, 
well may we break forth in the glowing language of an eminent 
writer:* “Glorious and blessed day! when the meanest of the 
saints shall resemble Moses, not in that green and lively old age, 
which experienced not dimness of eyes nor abatement of natural 


* Henry Hunter, D.D. 
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vigor, but in that renovated youth, that unfading beauty, that ims 

assive strength, that immortal lustre, wherein on the Mount of 
the Lord he was seen ; and shall resemble Liias, not by mounting, 
with the help of a chariot and horses of fire, into heaven, but, with 
native force immediately derived from the great source of life and 
motion, shall spontaneously ascend up to his native seat; and shall 
resemble Christ, his divine head, not in that sinless infirmity to 
which he voluntarily submitted in the days of his flesh, but in 
that glory which he had with the Father before the world was, 
and which for a moment burst forth on the Mount of Transfigura- 
tion, ‘when his face did shine as the sun and his raiment was 
white as the light.’ Glorious and blessed Gospel! which first 
taught the resurrection from the dead, which has ‘ abolished death, 
and brought life and immortality to light,’ whose ‘ exceeding great 
and precious promises’ make men ‘ partakers of a divine nature,’ 
whose hallowed page represents saints and angels quitting their 
heavenly abode to minister to the necessities of wretched mortals, 
and wretched mortals rising to the everlasting possession of hea- 
venly thrones: ‘O death, where is thy sting? O grave, where is 
thy victory? Thanks be to God, which giveth us the victory 
through our Lord Jesus Christ.’ ” 

4. We learn from the Transfiguration of Christ the abrogation 
of the Mosaical, and the establishment of the Evangelical, dispen- 
sation. On the mount there appeared in the persons of Moses, 
Elias, and Christ, the representatives of the law, the prophets, and 
the Gospel. And in the fact that they were together, holding com- 
munion with one another, we learn there is no contradiction or 
hostility between the two dispensations, The law and the Gospel 
there clasped hands, and prophecy, the connecting link, bound 
them closer together. In Christ, the law’s requirements were an- 
swered and prophecy fulfilled. But while this is true, we are 
clearly taught the superiority of the Christian, and the cessation 
of the Jewish, dispensation. When the three disciples saw Moses 
and Elias conversing familiarly with Jesus, they doubtless consid- 
ered them as of equal dignity and authority; and, under this im- 
pression, Peter proposes to make three tabernacles, one for Christ, 
and one for Moses, and one for Elias. How is the proposition re- 
ceived? It is answered by a bright cloud overshadowing them; 
and by a voice from that cloud, saying: “This is my beloved Son, 
in whom I am well pleased: hear ye him.” 

At the giving of the law, on Mount Sinai, God appeared in a 
cloud, but the cloud was dark and thick, and there were “ thunders 
and lightnings, and the voice of the trumpet exceeding loud, and 
all the people that were in the camp trembled.” At the transfig- 
uration, on the contrary, the cloud was bright, the whole scene lu: 
minous and transporting, and naught was heard but a voice, a 
still, small voice, and that not ushered in with a strong wind oran 
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earthquake or fire, as when God spoke to Elias—the voice of the 
Father expressing his delight in his beloved Son. 

Does not this point out the characteristic difference between the 
two dispensations, and show the superiority of the latter? The 
former, from its severity, was calculated to excite terror; the lat- 
ter, from its gentleness, to inspire love. 

And what was the meaning of that voice from heaven, if it 
’ were not that the Jewish must give way to the Christian dispensa- 
tion? “This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased: 
hear ye him.” Matthew Henry strikingly observes: “ Moses and 
Elias were great men, and favorites of Heaven, yet they were but 
servants, and servants that God was not always well pleased in; for 
Moses spoke unadvisedly, and Elias was a man subject to passions; 
but Christ is a Son, and in him God was always well pleased. Mo- 
ses and Elias were sometimes instruments of reconciliation between 
God and Israel; Moses was a great intercessor, and Elias a great 
reformer; but in Christ God is reconciling the world; his inter- 
cession is more prevalent than that of Moses, and his reformation 
more effectual than that of Elias.” Hear ye no longer Moses or 
Elias, but him and him only. He is henceforth to be your Lord, 

our legislator, your king. The ceremonial law must cease, and 
oses and the prophets give way to Christ. 

As soon as these words were uttered, Moses and Elias disap- 

ared, that Christ might be all in all. They left their thrones in 

eaven, and bringing with them their golden crowns, laid them 
at Jesus’ feet ; to him they pointed as the one in whose light they 
shone, and from whom came all their glory ; and, with John the 
Baptist, each exclaimed: “ He that cometh after me is preferred be- 
fore me, whose shoes’ latchet I am not worthy to unloose.” ‘ Be- 
hold the Lamb of God, which taketh away the sin of the world.” 

Thus, in the presence of Moses and Elias, representatives of the 
law and the prophets, the Gospel is established, and thus they both 
confess him whom they typified and predicted. Brethren, can we, 
gazing on this scene, hearing this voice, beholding this example, 
withhold our praise and homage? Oh! let us joyfully bead the knee 
to him before whom bowed Moses and Elias in willing homage, 
acknowledging him greater than they; let us cheerfully worship 
him whom the angels are commanded to worship, who has created 
all things, and upholds all things, and who is over all and above 
all, “‘ God blessed forever.” 

We have thus reviewed the narrative of the transfiguration of 
Christ, and have considered some of the lessons which it teaches— 
the future glory of Christ, the doctrine of a general resurrection, 
the doctrine of future retribution, and the abrogation of the Mo- 
saical, and establishment of the Evangelical dispensation. 

There are several inferences, which flow naturally from the sub- 
ject discussed, to which, in conclusion, I call your attention. 
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1. How diversified are the states of God’s people upon earth! 
Though the three disciples were exalted to the very heavens in 
point of privilege, in being permitted to witness the unveiling of 
Christ’s glory on the mount, yet this exaltation was of brief dura- 
tion, for soon they had to descend into the valley again, and to go 
“through much tribulation in their way to the kingdom.” Thus 
is it with all the people of God. Their life is at best a checkered 
scene ; joy is quickly followed by sorrow. If, sometimes, we are 
favored with special manifestations of divine grace, glimpses and 
pledges of future glory, yet they are never of long continuance; 
they are soon withdrawn, for “two heavens are too much for those 
to expect that never deserve one.” We must come down from the 
mountains, where we have communion with God, and take delight 
in that communion, and of which we are saying, “ it is good to be 
here ;” for even then we have no continuing city. Blessed be God, 
there is a mountain of glory and joy before us, whence we shall 
never come down, and when we have reached that mountain we 
may say with an emphasis: “It is good for us to be here.” We 
shall need no tabernacles, for we shall dwell in the temple of our 
God, and shall go no more out forever. 

2. If Moses and Elias left heaven to converse with Christ in 
regard to the decease which he should accomplish at Jerusalem, 
surely that subject is of the greatest importance. And if it occu- 
pied their thoughts and attention, surely it should occupy ours, 

The most vital doctrine of the Gospel is the doctrine that Jesus 
Christ came into the world to die—to die, not as a mere example 
or witness of the truth, but as the atonement for sin. It is by the 
blood of Christ that the Church has been purchased; it is by the 
blood of Christ that the guilt of sin has been removed and our con- 
sciences purified from dead works to serve the living God. The 
death of Christ is a subject in which are found the inexhaustible 
treasures of divine wisdom and knowledge, a subject which fills 
heaven with wonder, and which eternity itself will not be suffi- 
cient tounfold. And yet this subject is “ to the Jews a stumbling- 
block, and to the Greeks foolishness.” Oh ! how little does it occupy 
our thoughts and fill our souls! Brethren, let us determine to 
know nothing but Jesus Christ, and him crucified, and to glory in 
nothing but his cross, ' 

8. If we would have our bodies made like unto the glorious 
body of Christ, we must be like him in the spirit and temper of 
our minds. We must be redeemed by the blood of Christ, and be 
renewed by the Spirit of Christ ; these cold and stony hearts must 
be taken away, and hearts of flesh given us in their stead; we 
must die unto sin and live unto holiness, and then shall “ we all 
with open face, beholding as in a glass the glory of the Lord, be 
chsagea into the same image, from glory to glory, even as by the 
Spirit of the Lord.” 
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Why, then, need we fear the hour of death?’ He, whose we 
are, and whom we serve, is the resurrection and the life. Whoso- 
ever believeth in him, though he be dead, shall live again. Ashe 
lives we shall live also. He has gone to prepare a place for us, 
Tn his Father’s many mansions there is a home provided for each 
one of his followers ; and when he, who is our life, shall appear, then 
shall we also appear with him in glory. Brother Christian, death 
may be very near you, but be not dismayed. “Look on the 
transfiguration, with all its doctrine and all its comfort; beholdin 
that vision the glory of thy heavenly reward! In this bright 
view, let faith quicken her wing, and greet the Saviour with the 
inspired welcome, ‘ Even so, come, Lord Jesus.’ ” 
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PASTOR OF THE SOUTH CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


THE MISSIONARY WORK ESSENTIAL TO THE DEVELOPMENT AND 
GROWTH OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCIHL* 


“Bur this I say, He that soweth sparingly, shall reap also sparingly; and he 
which soweth bountifully, shall reap also bountifully.”—2 Cor. 9: 6. 


Tuis and the preceding chapter may be regarded as a mission- 
ary address from St. Paul to the Christians at Corinth. The feeble 
churches in Palestine were suffering greatly for the want of assist- 
ance from abroad; and the apostle pleads their claims with that 
tenderness of feeling, logical skill, and force of argument that cha- 
racterize all his efforts in the service of his Master. 

He commences by a touching allusion to the churches of Mace- 
donia, that at the very time they are suffering persecution, their 
exceeding joy at the reception of the doctrines of the Gospel, 
prompts them, out of their extreme poverty, to show the riches of 
their liberality. Instead of excusing themselves on the ground of 
their present severe trials and pressing necessities, they urge St. 
Paul to take a liberal donation to the suffering saints in Judea. 


- * Preached in the Madison Square Presbyterian Church, before the Missionary 
Society of New-York and Brooklyn, at their Annual Meeting, Sunday evening, No- 
vember 6th, 1859. 
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The Apostle then alludes te the eminence of those whom he ad- 
dresses, in the various Christian graces, in faith, knowledge, elo- 
quence, diligence in the discharge of Christian duties, in love for 
himself, and urges that the grace of charity be added to these: 
reminding them in language of exquisite beauty and irresistible 
power, of the grace of him who though he was rich in exhaustless 
treasures, yet for their sakes became poor, that through his poverty 
and sacrifices, they might become rich in spiritual gifts and heav- 
enly blessings. Reference is made to the divine estimate of the 
charity, measured not by the magnitude of the gift, but by the 
expression made of the feelings of the heart; to the rewards that 
God will bestow upon the benevolent in two worlds; to the joy 
lighted up in the hearts of the recipients of the bounty ; to the re- 
ciprocal influence of liberality among the churches; and to the 
great vital principle, presented in our text, that each Christian will 
reap in exact proportion as he sows. He will reap in the satisfac- 
tion that his benevolent works will afford, in the development of 
his Christian principles, in ability to enter upon other extensive 
fields of usefulness, and in the approbation and rewards of 
heaven. 

* propose, therefore, to elucidate and prove the proposition, 
that 

The missionary work is essential to the development and growth 
of the Christian Church. 

Our arguments will be based upon the nature of Christianity ; 
the laws of the human mind; the law of progress in the individual 
Christian character, and the periods of the greatest prosperity in 
the history of the Church. 


I. What is Christianity ? Objectively, we say, it is that system 
which comprises the doctrines and principles taught by Christ. 
Subjectively, it is that system of truth in the human soul working 
out its legitimate results. The Christianity that is in the world, 
that is real, vital, operative, is, in the followers of Christ, produced 
there by the light of Gospel truth, and the influences of the Holy 
Spirit. It is not simply a system of abstract principles bound up 
in a volume or expressed in articles of faith, or unfolded in a 
Christian literature, or preached in sermons; but it is a living 
thing, taking hold of the affections of the heart, the faculties of 
the intellect, and the powers of the will, and constituting the 
Church, in the language of its Head, the salt of the earth, the light 
of the world. And when we come down to the substance of 
Christianity, as thus defined, and analyze it, we perceive that the 
missionary work, or the spirit of usefulness, or the outgoings of 
the soul in doing good to others, is one of its essential elements, 
It is not something superadded to a man’s religion, something that: 
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he can cultivate or not cultivate without affecting the fundamental 
principles of his piety. This is one of the principles itself. 

Here is a man who says, I believe in Christ as the Son of God, 
I accept his doctrines as true. I endeavor to live an honest and 
upright life, have made a public profession of my faith, and am 
endeavoring to save my soul, Very well, as far as it goes. But 
this is only a part of Obristianity. This system enters the human 
soul to revolutionize it in all its departments, to search out and ex- 
pell every selfish principle, to reproduce the moral image of God, 
to render the spirit God-like in character, purpose, and achieve- 
ment. It rests satisfied with nothing short of this. And to be 
godlike, is obviously to have the principle of benevolence su- 
preme upon the throne, a law that enlists all the faculties and 

owers in doing good to others. For the essence of deity is given 
in the brief utterance, ‘God is love.” All the other attributes 
exist for the development of this. Omnipotence creates worlds 
and systems, that channels may be opened through which the 
streams of benevolence may flow. Wisdom frames sentient crea- 
tures, that are capable of being the recipients of the divine bounty. 
Holiness erects the great pillars of right and justice that sustain 
the manifestations of love. When Moses desired to see the glory 
of God, Jehovah complied with the request, by saying: “TI will 
cause my goodness to pass before thee.” This was the highest, 
most beautiful, most sublime manifestation of his glory. Won- 
derful displays of his power, the most dazzling exhibitions of the 
splendors of his being, would be nothing to this. And thus he 
has caused his glory to pass before successive generations of men. 
It shines in the sun, sparkles in every star, breathes in the air, 
waves in the forest, blooms in every flower, glistens in every gem, 
is heard in the ocean anthem and in the song of the bird, is felt 
in every pulsation of life, in every thrill of joy, in every gift from 
the infinite Father. Even our very knowledge of God’s existence 
is derived through the operation of the great principle that we are 
considering. We travel up to his throne through the avenue that 
his benevolence has opened. We know God through his love, 
and viewing him through this medium, all the attributes seem glo- 
rious, and heaven and earth are bathed in the lights of his benig- 
nant countenance. 

The mission, too, of him who came as the representative of the 
Father to men, is a striking illustration of the principle before us. 
Although in him dwelt the fullness of the Godhead ; although in 
him were hid all the treasures of wisdom; although as a teacher 
he let down one map after another of eternal truth, upon which 
men gazed with astonishment and admiration, yet his  enatincr 
is written in these words: ‘‘ He went about doing good.” He un- 
folded his character, revealed those virtues that are new forces in 
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society, that are more than institutions, revealed, I may say, a new 
system of religion, in his daily life. Each hour was a chapter, 
each act a miracle, each suffering a fulfilled prophecy in the New 
Testament of divine love. Virtue streamed forth from his finger 
as he touched the eyes of the blind, and gave them sight. Faith 
was in his tread, as the very waters under his feet were converted 
into solid marble. The multiplication of the loaves and fishes was 
an emblem of the reproductive power of the truths he taught, 
and the blessed doctrines he promulgated. The ocean storm 
hushed by his word, was a prophecy of that coming kingdom that 
would bring peace on earth and good-will among men. 

And what shall we say of Calvary ? of that burdened, lacerated, 
bleeding form toiling up the steep ascent! Why these nails, this 
rough cross, the spear, the iron-clad soldiers, the haughty Phari- 
see, the low scoffer? What strange mystery encircles the inno- 
cent victim? That countenance bearing the traces of sorrow and 
divinity, the mingled wildness and majesty in the eye, the sealed 
lips, the submission of a amb led to the slaughter! Surely there 
is some great principle working here; some great lesson for the 
ages to come is taught here. More than a lesson you say—Re- 
demption! Yes, and in the redemption is the lesson. It touches 
character as well as safety. r 

And Christ has a Church on earth that he may multiply and 
perpetuate copies of himself, that his life may be repeated in that 
of every true disciple. So fully did the apostles comprehend this 
design, that St. John says: “ Hereby perceive we the love of God, 
because he laid down his life for us, and we ought to lay down our 
lives for the brethren.” 

And in relation to the missionary work, we have on the one 
hand the heathen waiting to receive the Gospel, and on the other 
the Church waiting to receive the benefits, the culture, the spiritual 
growth, to be derived from giving them the Gospel. We find our- 
selves, in professing Christianity, under a law as rigid and inflexi- 
ble as the law of gravitation, that unites Christian vigor, the 
highest religious development, and eminence in holiness to useful- 
ness in extending the Redeemer’s kingdom and saving the souls of 
men. We do not come then to-night, to press the claims of a 
catise that lies in the outer court of your religion, We do not come 
to portray what has been termed the reflex influence of missions. 
We come rather to plant this cause far down amid the primary ele- 
ments of your Christianity, that it may feel the warmth of your 
heart, beat with every pulsation of conscience, work with the forces 
of a sanctified will, and pervade those blessed doctrines that have 
come to you from “the truth as it is in Jesus.” 


II. In the next place, we argue from the laws of mind, that in 
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the missionary work benevolent effort is essential to its spiritual 
development. 

The soul of man was created for certain specific and grand pur- 
poses, which can only be accomplished by obedience to the laws 
that have been instituted for its government. Being made in the 
image of God, we may reasonably infer that those laws are similar 
to the principles that govern the Infinite mind. And experience 
and revelation show that this inference is a correct one, and that 
benevolent action calls forth the noblest powers and confers the 
highest happiness. T'o codperate with God in his great plans of 
love, to follow in the pathways that Jesus trod, to labor to extend 
the kingdom of righteousness and peace on the earth, is to bring 
the mind directly under the influence of those principles that will 
develop and strengthen its faculties, and open the sources of the 
most exquisite enjoyment. And the pleasure derived from doing 
good wil increase the ability, will move all the activities of the 
soul, will kindle that ardor and enthusiasm that are so essential to 
success, The joy of the Lord will be the Christian’s strength, will 
send new vigor through every fiber of his being, will clothe him 
with the whole armor of God, the shield of faith, the helmet of sal- 
vation, and the sword of the Spirit, and enable him to achieve sig- 
nal victories in the cause of his Master. 

The Saviour laid down the principle that “it is more blessed to 
give than to receive.” The benefactor receives the largest share of 
the benefit. In the very act of blessing others, he is blessed him- 
self. The young Christian goes forth full of zeal to spread the glad 
tidings of salvation, to enrich others with the treasures that he has 
found to be so precious to his own soul. He pleads with his fellow- 
men to go to the Saviour, and receive salvation at his hands. He 
bears the standard of the Cross to distant climes, and devotes his 
energies and life to the work of extending the Redeemer’s king- 
dom. And lo! he finds that he is gathering a harvest of blessings 
to his own soul. As he extends the light of Christianity, new 
stars of hope shine in the firmament of his own spirit. Every con- 
vert led to Jesus brings the Saviour nearer to himself, and increases 
the value and the power of the great salvation. As the desert re- 
joices and blossoms as the rose, the chords of his own heart vibrate 
to the music of new pleasures, and he walks in a Paradise clothed 
with celestial verdure, and decorated with flowers that never fade. 

But, we are asked, does not this religion require us to make 
sacrifices? Does not Christ himself say, ‘If any man will come 
after me, let him deny himself, and take up his cross and follow 
me”? Yes; but what is Christian self-denial? It is simply giv- 
ing up a present small advantage for a future great advantage ; 
relinquishing the transient for the permanent, the temporal for the 
eternal. The same authority says: ‘There is no man that hath 
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left house, or brethren, or sisters, or father, or mother, or wife, or 
children, or lands, for my sake and the Gospel’s, but he shall re- 
ceive a hundred fold now in this time, . . . . and in the world 
to come eternal life.” By giving up the world, the disciple of 
Christ takes possession of it. Treading the earth beneath his feet, 
where it belongs, he becomes heir to an hundred worlds. Every 
planet in its flight describes the extent of his kingdoms. Every 
star shines upon his home. He is no where a stranger, for God 1s 
his Father. He may take the wings of the morning, the chariots 
of the dawning light, and hasten to the uttermost parts of the uni- 
verse, and he is still at home in the presence of the Infinite. 
There is no darkness to his soul, no darkness in the universe. 
Even the valley of the shadow of death"is lighted up, and angel 
messengers wait, when he shall have drank of the hundred 
streams that flow from the fountain of life here, to bear him to the 
life everlasting. 

Viewed in the light of this beautiful law, the missionary work 
comes to you, and to every disciple of Jesus, as the greatest privi- 
lege that can be conferred upon your spiritual and immortal na- 
ture. The door of usefulness opened by this Society is to you the 
door to the halls of heavenly knowledge, where you may be ‘in- 
structed in divine things according to the promise: “If any man 
will do the will of God, he shall know of the doctrine.” It is the 
door to a habitation of blessedness, that you would not exchange 
for the palaces of kings, or the houses of the most famed earthly 
royalty. And when the Church universal shall awake to a con- 
sciousness of this grand truth, she will then put on her strength, 
Jerusalem will put on her beautiful garments, and go forth to pub- 


a to the nations, and say unto Zion: “ Thy God reign- 
eth, 


III. In the next place, the truth of our proposition appears in 
the history of individual Christians. 

Who are the men that stand as fire pillars along the wastes of 
past ages; who have been as lights to guide the nations; the 
sources of institutions; whose lives are the elements of a progress- 
ive civilization, and are working with the ever-working moral uni- 
verse of God? Are they not the men whom missionary plans, or 
great schemes of usefulness have developed? Have they not been 
educated in the schools of benevolence, disciplined and equipped 
by the power of magnificent enterprises, brought out and placed 
7 the thrones of influence by active service for humanity and 

° 

Heroes have lived who have led on armies to conquest, revolu- 
tionized nations, and swayed the scepter of authority over vast em- 
pires. Discoverers have opened new worlds for the planting of colo- 
nies, that have ripened into powerful kingdoms. Inventors have 
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promoted the material interests of society, and developed the wealth 
of nations. Genius has left its impress upon the monuments of art 
and the creations of ideal beauty. The thinkers of the race have 
supplied the means for intellectual culture and scientific knowledge, 
But the men whose lives have entered into millions of other lives, 
whose thoughts constitute the mental nourishment of enlightened 
communities, whose characters shine upon successive generations 
with increasing lustre and power, were developed under the great 
law of usefulness. 

Moses was a missionary of the ancient faith to the court and 
people of Pharaoh. His being was consecrated to the service of 
God, and the perpetuation and extension of the true religion, and 
that consecration was his educator. It disciplined his intellectual 
powers; sanctified the knowledge that he acquired from the 
Egyptians; qualified him to lead forth the hosts of Israel; gave 
him insight into the principles of jurisprudence that to-day lie at 
the basis of all civilized governments, and placed in his hand the 
pen of inspiration that renders his writings immortal. 

The first outward manifestation of the reality of Paul’s conver- 
sion was the inquiry: “ Lord, what wilt thou have me to do?” He 
was ready to consecrate his genius, his intellectual attainments, his 
energies of body and soul, upon the altar of duty. And now his 
real life begins, The forces of his mental and moral nature are 
quickened into activity. His mission reiicts upon his soul, kind- 
ling the fires of a quenchless Christian enthusiasm. His zeal sends 
the electric spark into other minds, and they brighten with new 
hopes. His executive force is employed in founding churches, es- 
tablishing the new religion upon a firm basis, and resisting the 
fearful tide of persecution. The timid associating with him gain 
courage; the doubting gain faith; the weak gain strength. His 
intellect, touched by the spirit of inspiration, grasps the doctrines 
of the ancient and new dispensations, shows their relations and 
harmony, brings out the nature, necessity, and glorious conse- 

uences of the atonement. His genius, baptized in the celestial 
influences of the heaven to which he was borne, ever after glowed 
with a supernatural brightness, revealing his full preparation for 
that state to which he longed to depart. His spiritual exercises are 
such that he counts all things as Toes for the excellency of the 
knowledge of Christ Jesus, his Lord. Forgetting what is behind, 
he presses forward towards the mark for the prize of his high call- 
ing. His great work has kindled ardent longings in his soul, that 
can only be satisfied by the termination of the perishable and his 
introduction to the immortal. He has sown bountifully, and he 
reaps bountifully. He wrote epistles to local churches, and al- 
though the churches have passed away, aud ancient Rome, Corinth, 
and Ephesus are in ruins, and the nations that at that time made 
the world tremble, are numbered with the wrecks of dead empires, 
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yet these epistles live, are as fresh, and vigorous, and mighty to- 
day as at any former warn, even more mighty, influencing more 
minds, stirring more hearts, kindling in more souls the fires of a 
holy ambition, than at any former period. His influence is felt, 
Sabbath after Sabbath, in thousands of pulpits, tens of thousands 
of Christian families, and is exerted upon millions of youth and 
children gathered in Sabbath-schools. It pervades a religious lite- 
rature, beats in the heart of every benevolent society, goes with 
every missionary of the Cross to distant lands, and will yet be 
known upon the plains of Africa, in the villages of India, the gay 
cities of China, among the inhabitants of Arctic regions, in the isles 
of southern seas, and wherever the name of his great Master 
shall be whispered, or the Gospel banner be unfurled. 

The hero of the sixteenth century (Luther) was commissioned 
by the Holy Spirit to bear the principles of a true faith to the Pa- 
pal kingdoms of Europe. Long and severe was the struggle in his 
mind between the power of early superstitions and the dictates of 
conscience. Dark and heavy were the clouds of despair that hung 
around his spirit, as he groped along the pathways that a corrupt 
Church had marked out, for spiritual growth and religious peace. 
But when the clear light of divine truth flashed upon his soul, and 
the grandeurs of an atonement through the sacrifice of Christ, and 
of justification by faith in him, opened before his view, and he 
formed the purpose to obey the voice of the Spirit, and publish a 
pure Gospel, though it cost him ease, reputation, and life itself, 
then spiritual health comes to his soul, bright visions of hope float 
before his imagination, and he feels the life of Jesus entering into 
his life, beating with the pulsations of his own heart, and enablin 
him to say, with the earnest Apostle: “J can do all things throug 
Christ, which strengtheneth me.” 

As the twilight of a great reformation dawns along the moral 
horizon, a new enthusiasm is kindled in the heart of our hero. 
His intellect is quickened to discern the beauty and force of God’s 
truth, and boldness is given him to expound and enforce the pure 
doctrines of Christianity, in the hearing of astonished and admiring 
thousands, His burning thoughts flow as streams of spiritual life 
over the nations. His principles are discussed in the palaces of 
kings and the cottages of the poor, in the halls of the learned and 
the apartments of the Vatican. Millions are aroused from the 
slumber of ages. A consciousness of human rights, long subject 
to grinding systems of oppression, flies with electric rapidity and 
power from heart to heart. Dim visions of great changes to be 
wrought in society, of mighty revolutions in ecclesiastical opinions 
and authority, assume shape, and become blessed realities. Of 
freedom of thought, freedom of speech, freedom of government, of 
the glorious liberty of the Gospel, our hero becomes the uncon- 
scious representative. 
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He lives to see kingdoms emancipated, religion throwing off 
the shackles by which it has been for ages bound, and a faith 
prepared for a continent upon which Protestant institutions will 
rise, clothed with invincible power, and sending their light and 
influence to all the governments and religions of the world. 

Time would fail us to speak of Wicliffe and Knox, of Martyn 
and Brainerd, of Morrison and Mills, of Judson, Carey, Fisk, 
Newell, and a host of others, whose souls have been enriched, 
whose affections have been warmed, and whose hopes have been 
brightened by the grandeur and glory of the undertakings to 
which they have devoted their lives. 

Could we present in a single vivid and graphic view their daily 
religious exercises as portrayed in their journals, or preserved by 
friendly hands in their published memoirs; could we paint the 
quickening influence of benevolent effort upon their mental per- 
ceptions and intellectual powers, enabling them to accomplish in 
Biblical science and religious literature what some of them at 
least looked back upon with astonishment; could we trace the 
growth of their ability to present Gospel truths in attractive forms, 
their wisdom in devising means for promoting the good of man 
and the honor of God; could we see the tide of their spiritual 
happiness as it flowed in a thousand streams refreshing their spirits 
and giving them foretastes of the heavenly felicity that awaited 
them, we should have before us an argument in favor of the grand 
enterprise for which we are pleading that would carry conviction 
to the heart of every Christian hearer. 

Oh! how many there are at this hour standing upon the hights 
of God’s everlasting kingdom, worshiping in celestial temples, 
and participating in the joys that human eyes have never seen, 
who thank God that they were permitted to bear the glad tidings 
of salvation to the perishing heathen, and to breathe out their life 
amid the infant churches and schools, the monuments of their 
faithful labors, among the recipients of their instructions and the 
subjects of their earnest prayers. 

How many Christian merchants who gave liberally of their 
wealth to extend the Redeemer’s kingdom, are making the arches 
of heaven ring with their songs of gratitude for the influence that 
led them to thus lay up their treasures where moth and rust do 
not corrupt; to transport their fortunes where they would yield 
abundant revenues through the ages of eternity ! 

Said a dying Christian, who had given large sums to various 
charitable societies: ‘‘ What I have spent of my fortune is gone; 
what I have lost is beyond my reach; but what I have given 
away I carry with me.” 

The society that we represent here, stands as a chariot to receive 
your treasures and ee them to that bright land whither 
you hope that you are hastening. They will go by the way of 
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heathen shores to cheer the missionary in his toil, to purchase for 
the benighted the pearl of great price, and then pass on to await 
your arrival in the kingdom of God. 


Finally—The periods of greatest prosperity to the Church have 
been those marked by the greatest tiberality and zeal in giving the 
Gospel to the destitute, and fulfilling the last command: “Go ye 
into all the world and preach the Gospel unto every creature.” 

The apostolic age was preéminently one when the disciples of 
Jesus sowed bountifully and reaped bountifully. While bearing 
the tidings of salvation to the perishing, and unfolding the love of 
Jesus to others, every doctrine became more precious to their own 
souls. Such was the strength of their faith, and intensity of their 
joy, that neither the threats of their enemies, the hardships of 
their position, nor the fires of persecution, could sever the ties that 
bound them to Jesus. One breaks forth with the impassioned 
utterance: “ Beloved, now are we the sons of God, and it doth 
not yet appear what we shall be, but we know that when he ap- 
peareth we shall be like him, for we shall see him as he is.” 

The obstacles and persecution that they encounter become the 
seed of precious hopes and the fuel of a more intense enthusiasm. 
Tribulation worketh patience, and patience experience, and expe- 
rience hope. The severest trials are counted as light afflictions, 
continuing but for a moment, and hailed with joy, because they 
work out “a far more exceeding and eternal weight of glory.” In 
such expressions are the evidences of the vitality and prosperity 
of the early Church—a Church prospered in all the elements of 
spiritual power, moral greatness, and religious hopes. 

And from that period to the present the missionary work has 
always stimulated piety at home, increased the number of candi- 
dates for the Gospel ministry, and promoted revivals of religion. 

The British and American churches are indebted for much of 
their purity, activity, and power, to those benevolent enterprises 
that embrace the welfare of mankind, and aim at the redemption 
of all nations. 

And oh! what a splendid future there is before the Church of 
the nineteenth century, if she will but listen to the trumpet calls 
of Providence, awake to the consciousness of her resources and 
strength ;. to the encouragements of the past, to the grandeur of 
the opportunities for usefulness that open in every direction, and 
to the honors as well as the duties embraced in the command that 
is emblazoned in letters of fire in the sky over the hosts of God’s 
elect: ‘Go ye into all the world and preach the Gospel to every 
creature.” 

When we remember that this command has already stirred 
Christendom, and moved the Church up to a higher level of faith 
and hope; that it has organized nearly one hundred and fifty large 
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societies that are laboring to spread the Gospel among the desti- 
tute and in foreign lands; that at an annual expense of seven 
millions of dollars, it is sustaining among the heathen twenty- 
three hundred missionaries and assistant-missionaries, engaged in 
the various departments of Christian labor, preaching the Gospel, 
establishing sthesle, preparing grammars and dictionaries to facili- 
tate the work of education, and diffusing through various lan- 
guages a Christian literature; that it has gathered converts on the 
classic soil of Greece, among the hills of Palestine, the ports of 
Syria, the villages of India, the wild tribes of Southern Africa, 
the islands of eastern and southern seas, and under the shadow of 
the mountains of Persia, the ice-clad hills of Greenland, the 
mosques of Arabia, and the temples of China; when we remem- 
ber all this, and look out upon the army, two hundred and twelve 
thousand strong, that has come from under the night of Paganism 
into the glorious light of liberty of the Gospel, and think of 
thousands of others who are in heaven singing the songs of re- 
deeming love, surely we have every encouragement to press for- 
ward in this noble work. 

‘. The next half-century may be even more distinguished for the 
triumphs of the Gospel than the last has been. With science and 
art, education and literature, the power of the press, and the 
achievements of enterprise to aid us; with the evidence that the 
missionary work is no longer an experiment, but a success which 
has received the seal of Heaven’s approbation; and with the 
promise of the adorable Saviour, “Lo! Iam with you always, 
even unto the end of the world,” the Church must “ put on her 
strength,” and not rest until “the kingdoms of the world are be- 
come the kingdoms of our Lord.” 

Look abroad and see the evidences of mighty revolutions in 
human thought, in the institutions of society, in the facilities of 
intercourse between nations, and the force that sways the destinies 
of mankind. Millions are awaking from the slumber of ages. 
Princes tremble upon their thrones,—despotism is losing its hold 
upon the masses. The vast enginery of the press is shooting the 
light of truth across continents, and discussing every question 
that pertains to the rights of man or the welfare of society. Com- 
merce is exploring the pathways for future missionaries to tread, 
and opening gates that the messengers of God may enter with the 
bread of life. The schemes of infidelity are coming to naught, 
and science is laying her treasures upon the altar of religion. 

This is the hour for duty and for victory. Let the Church ful- 
fill the one and achieve the other, and the universe will echo with 
the joyous anthem, “ Alleluia! for the Lord God omnipotent 
reigneth ;” and the dominion and the greatness of the kingdom 
will be “ given to the people of the saints of the Most High.” 
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